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Daydreaming 
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URING these days which are anx- 
ious and somber, we cannot let our 
minds dwell constantly on hard and 
bitter reality. We must have occasional 
ments of pe in which we turn 
to lighter literature—the detective 
story, perhaps—and in which we permit 
our minds to wander into worlds of 
make-believe. 

At all times, regardless of the imme- 
diate prospects before us, we are in- 
clined to indulge more or less in flights 
of fancy. This is all very well, pro- 
vided we do it in moderation and that 
we understand the limitations of such 
indulgence. 

There is much to be said for castle- 
building or bubble-blowing as a diver- 
sion. Most of us find our daily work 
somewhat drab, and it is a pleasant and 
exciting relief to escape in fancy once 
in a while and engage in romantic or 
adventurous pursuits—pursuits that lead 
us faraway to distant enchantments. 

Our imaginations were cultivated dur- 
ing our early years by the fairy tales 
with which we became familiar. The 
romantic impulses were kept alive later 
by fiction which was unrealistic, per- 
haps, but entertaining, and they are now 
sustained by the glamorous characters 
and plots of the movies. No wonder we 
build castles in Spain and dream of a 
future replete with glory and achieve- 
ment! 

We should, however, make use of 
these excursions into fancy only as en- 
tertainment, not allowing them to be- 
come a substitute for action. A good 
many people, unfortunately, do not 
know the meaning of moderation. They 
are always dreaming of the future and 
talking of the great things they are 
going to do. 

Many obtain satisfaction from the 
contemplation of the success that is to 
come, but take no concrete and definite 
steps in the direction they are ex- 
pecting to go. They do no real 
work of preparation. Daydreaming in 
such a case becomes a dissipation, an 
escape from a not-too-pleasant pres- 
ent, but not a real escape. 

The only real and 
effective and perma- 
nent escape from an 
unsatisfactory pres- 
ent comes from ac- 
tion which changes 
the conditions of 
life in fact and not 
in fancy. There is 
a pleasure which 
comes from im- 
agining possible and 
attainable improve- 
ments and from planning definitely to 
accomplish the results which have been 
imagined. There is satisfaction in ac- 
tion which leads to achievement, and 
this satisfaction is greater than that 
which comes from daydreams. 

Let each individual build his castles 
in the air, but build them not so far 
above the surface that they may not be 
reached. Then, while his enthusiasm is 
still aflame, let him begin the work of 
moving in. Dreaming should be ac- 
companied by planning, and planning 
should be followed by action. To dream 
without planning, to plan without work- 
ing, is dissipation which leads inevitably 
to disillusionment and failure. 





Walter E. Myer 





“SURE, THE OLD TREE needs pruning.” 
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Government Reform 


Efficiency Has Improved and Costs Have Been Cut Under Hoover 
Recommendations, Though Much Remains to Be Done 


N example of what a government 
bureau can do in the way of effi- 
ciency when its employees try a 
streamlining approach to their jobs 
recently came to light in Washington. 
The bureau, which asked that its 
name be withheld, is one of the 1,812 
sections of the executive branch of our 
government. Its employees, inspired 
by a top official, carried out a reorgani- 
zation on their own. Here are some 
of the results achieved: 

Under the new set-up, 165 employees 
are now taking care of 15,800 applica- 
tions. Formerly it had required the 
services of 240 employees to handle 
5,500 applications. 

The bureau now receives about 30 
service complaints a month. Before 
reorganizing, it had received about 300 
complaints a month. 

To achieve these results, the bureau 
did not make any changes of a sensa- 
tional nature. It merely applied com- 
mon sense to the management of the 
unit—for example, it stopped the writ- 
ing of unnecessary letters, adopted 
rubber stamps to eliminate filling out 
routine forms with pen and ink, and 
made other small changes. 

Another striking example of the re- 


sults of government streamlining is 
seen in the recent action of a Depart- 
ment of Defense committee. This 
group discovered that a saving of 30 
million dollars a year could be effected 
by ordering some 34,000 administra- 
tive jeeps, sedans, and drivers off the 
road and reassigning the drivers to 
other duties. The program was com- 
pleted earlier this month without seri- 
ously impairing the functioning of 
the Department of Defense. 

The cases we have cited indicate how 
reforms in our government are cur- 
rently being stimulated as a result of 
the recommendations made last year 
by the Hoover Commission. This 
group, consisting of both Democrats 
and Republicans, was set up in 1947 
to study the workings of the executive 
branch of the government and to see 
what improvements could be made. 
Former President Herbert Hoover 
headed the Commission, while Dean 
Acheson, who later became Secretary 
of State, served as vice-chairman. 

Aided by more than 20 “task forces,” 
each of which attacked a particular 
part of the whole problem, the Hoover 
Commission spent months in studying 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Helping Develop 
Retarded Areas 


Truman Asks Expansion of Pro- 
gram for Giving Technical 
Aid to Needy Regions 


EYLON, the British Common- 

wealth dominion which occupies 
an island just south of India, has a 
great deal of land that needs to be 
irrigated. U. S. government engi- 
neers have given that country advice 
on the building of an irrigation sys- 
tem which will provide enough new 
farm land t» feed half a million people. 

In many projects besides this, tech- 
nicians from the United States are 
using their scientific knowledge to 
advise anc assist foreign nations that 
need trained experts. Meanwhile, they 
are helping’ the people of those lands 
to develop new skills so that they can 
lead their own industrial development. 

United States aid takes numerous 
forms. To regions where disease ex- 
acts a heavy toll, our government has 
sent nurses and sanitation experts. 
Geologists have helped Brazil and 
other nations to make surveys of their 
mineral resources. 

Technicians from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are helping local 
experts in the Caribbean area to de- 
velop commercially a plant known as 
“kenaf.” Producing a fiber that can 
be used in making burlap, kenaf is 
likely to become a profitable new crop 
in Cuba, Haiti, El Salvador, and else- 
where. There will be a good market 
for the product, because the Cuban 
sugar industry uses millions of burlap 
bags. 

“Show-how” projects like these are 
being carried on by a number of our 
federal agencies. Besides sending ex- 
perts abroad, the government depart- 
ments bring foreigners into U. S. 
laboratories and offices to work and 
study. Numerous Latin Americans 
are in this country observing the 
methods of our Public Health Serv- 
ice, Soil Conservation Service, Weather 
Bureau, Census Bureau, and others. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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HE Hoover Commission made 318 


specific recommendations. 


authorized. 


When 
Congress went home, 55 had been 
adopted. That means that about 20 
per cent of the Hoover program was 
It’s a pretty good record, 
but the toughest jobs are ahead, 
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WHAT HAS BEEN accomplished, and what remains to be done, in carrying out governmental reforms recommended by the Hoover Commission 


Streamlining the Federal Executive Agencies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the executive branch of the federal 
government. It then drew up its rec- 
ommendations. 

The report of the Commission to- 
gether with its recommendations filled 
more than 35 paper-bound volumes. 
Throughout the entire report ran the 
basic idea that the executive branch 
of our government must be modernized 
and streamlined if it is to discharge 
its duties properly. 

Approximately 318 recommenda- 
tions were made to Congress for reor- 
ganizing the executive branch. The 
recommendations touched upon all 
parts of the executive branch from the 
presidency down to the smallest bu- 
reau, yet all had the same object—to 
improve operation from the standpoint 
of both economy and efficiency. 

A large number of bills, embodying 
many of the Commission’s recommen- 
dations, were promptly introduced in 
Congress. A nonpartisan Citizens’ 
Committee, composed of many men 
prominent in public life, was organized 
to promote passage of the bills. The 
Citizens’ Committee—advocating ‘‘bet- 
ter government at a better price’— 
included representatives of such 
groups as the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the AFL and CIO, and the 
Farm Bureau. 

What progress has been made in 
bringing about the reforms recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission? 
Will the attempt to reorganize the 
executive branch of our government 
“bog down” as it has on at least seven 
previous occasions in the past 50 
years? 

Let’s look at the box-score at the 
present time. Five major bills were 
passed in the last Congress, embody- 


ing recommendations of the Hoover ~ 


Commission. These new laws have, 
among other things, made far-reach- 
ing changes in the Department of De- 
fense, overhauled the State Depart- 
ment, and set up an Office of General 
Services to consolidate the govern- 
ment’s record-keeping, purchasing, and 
other “housekeeping” duties. 

At the same time, President Truman 
has used the rather limited author- 
ity Congress has granted to him to 
carry out further reorganization. Six 
plans drawn up by Mr. Truman have 
gone into effect. These plans have 
brought about minor changes in the 
Post Office, Commerce, and Labor De- 
partments and in certain of the smaller 
agencies. 

One plan submitted by the President 








was turned down by Congress. The 
rejected plan would have created a 
Department of Welfare. 

In all, about 55 of the Hoover Com- 
mission’s 318 recommendations have 
been carried out, and as a result sav- 
ings of about 1% billion dollars a year 
are in sight. According to the Citi- 
zens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, about 20 per cent of the plan is 
now in effect or is authorized. 

A spokesman for the Committee 
rates this “fair to middling progress.” 
A more favorable picture is seen 
when the achievements to date are 
compared to previous attempts to re- 
form the executive branch. Robert 
Johnson, President of Temple Univer- 
sity and head of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, says: “. . . more reorganization 
has been accomplished (during the 
past nine months) than at any pre- 
vious time in history.” 

While it is generally felt that a good 
start has been made, everyone agrees 
that the final success of the program 
depends on what action is taken to 
carry out more of the recommenda- 
tions. The Citizens’ Committee lists 
the following as the reforms which are 
most urgent at this time: 

1. Making the Post Office Depart- 
ment more business-like. 

The Hoover Commission thinks that 
the Post Office Department should 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN chats with former President Hoover, 


come nearer to paying its own way 
than it does now. In 1947, for ex- 
ample, the Department lost 50 million 
dollars on penny postcards alone; it 
costs the government 2% cents to han- 
dle each postcard. The Hoover Com- 
mission also wants local postmasters 
to be career officials rather than polit- 
ical appointees. 

2. Reorganizing the government’s 
bookkeeping procedure. 

Speaking in Washington last month, 
Herbert Hoover said, “I doubt whether 
more than 15 men in the world can 
make head or tail of the 10 million 
words and sums in the present Federal 
Budget—certainly not all at one time.” 

The Commission found that the 
government’s bookkeeping methods are 
years “behind the times.” It wants to 
have them modernized. 

3. Modernizing the government’s 
personnel system. 

The Commission thinks that the 
government has not kept up with the 
times in its “hiring and firing’ pro- 
cedures. For example, between the 
time a job is announced and the exam 
for it is given to candidates, 4 to 51% 
months usually elapse. And the proce- 
dure used in dismissing employees is 
so bound up with red tape that incom- 
petent persons are sometimes kept on 
the payroll for months after they 
should have been dismissed. 


HARRIS @ EWING 
who directed the 
extensive study of how to reform federal agencies and cut government costs 


The above reforms are by no means 
the only ones that are needed in the 
executive branch. Many others have 
been cited by the Hoover Commission. 
However, those mentioned are consid- 
ered most necessary now. 

Since the program has the support 
of President Truman, of both the 
Democratic and Republican leaders in 
Congress, and of many civic organiza- 
tions, it might be assumed that it could 
be put into effect easily. Such, though, 
is not likely to be the case. 

In a recent editorial the Washington 
Post said: 

*, . . the proposed reforms have the 
bitter opposition of an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy and of special interests that 
may be expected to fight to the last 
ditch to retain their present preroga- 
tives... . More than talk will be neces- 
sary to bring about the suggested re- 
forms. The fact is that many of the 
agencies that ought to be consolidated 
or abolished have their defenders in 
Congress, and a vast claque of citizens 
benefiting from their activities who 
may be expected to rush to their de- 
fense regardless of their cost to tax- 
payers. 

“Some of these groups... have 
become strong enough to make or 
break members of Congress and even 
executive officials. Their grip upon 
Congress will have to be broken if the 
reforms outlined by Mr. Hoover are 
to succeed. And this can be accom- 
plished only if organized citizen 
groups demanding efficiency and sol- 
vency can apply greater pressure than 
power-grasping bureaus and the enor- 
mous groups ... whom they serve.” 

Of course, not all critics of the 
Hoover program are motivated by sel- 
fish interests. Many feel sincerely 
that certain parts of the plan would 
not work out well. For example, it is 
felt by some that certain of the recom- 
mendations—if carried out—would 
give too much power to the heads of 
departments and would enable them in 
some cases to use it improperly. 

Such criticism has caused several 
lawmakers who are backing the recom- 
mendations to rewrite some of the bills 
that have not yet been acted upon by 
Congress. A number of bills have al- 
ready been introduced in “‘toughened” 
form so that concentration of power 
will not result. If they become law and 
if the recommendations not yet acted 
upon are carried out, it may mean an 
additional saving of almost 3 billion 
dollars a year for American taxpayers. 
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Your Vocabulary 














Italicized words below appeared re- 
cently in Forum. Match each with the 
following word or phrase whose mean- 
ing is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are given on page 7, column 4. 


1. If two ideas are compatible (kim- 
pit’-bl), they (a) are equally bad 
(b) are in conflict (c) are in harmony 
with each other (d) are equally good. 


2. An irrevocable (i-rév’6-kuh-bl) 
decision (a) is wise (b) cannot be 
changed (c) is unwise (d) is made 
hastily. 


3. There was a reconciliation (rék’ 
6n-sil’i-a’shiin) between the two groups 
that had been quarreling. In other 
words, (a) they went to court (b) they 
became friendly again (c) the quarrel 
became worse (d) a conference was 
held. 


4. Such concepts (kén’sépts) form 
the basis of that country’s policy. (a) 
ideas (b) agreements (c) false notions 
(d) definite facts. 


5. Sporadic (spé-rid’‘ik) attempts 
were made. (a) frequent (b) vigor- 
ous (c)-misguided (d) occasional. 


6. They tried to discern (di-zurn’) 
the reason. (a) conceal (b) explain 
(c) detect (d) remember. 

7. There is a consensus (k6n-sén’ 
sis) on what should be done. (a) gen- 
eral agreement (b) disagreement (c) 
thorough inquiry (d) rule. 











SMILES 











“TI made a terrible mistake this morn- 
ing. I gave my husband a dish of Lux 
flakes instead of cornflakes.” 

“My dear, was he angry?” 

chmary! He foamed at the mouth!” 


* * * 


Husband: “This blueberry pie looks 
funny, dear.” 
Young Wife: “Oh, do you suppose I put 


in too much bluing?’ 
* * * 


“TI don’t enjoy eating any more.” 
“Why not?” 
“It spoils my appetite.” 

* * * 


Father reading report card: “Conduct 
—poor. Reading—poor. History—poor. 
What’s the meaning of this, son?” 

Son: “I can’t understand it either, dad. 
Think it could be a forgery?” 


* ~ * 


Prof: “Why don’t you answer me?” 

Frosh: “I did, I shook my head.” 

Prof: “You don’t expect me to hear it 
rattle way up here, do you?” 


* * * 


“J don’t know which girl to take to the 
game.’ 

“Why don’t you flip a coin?” 

bos did, but it didn’t come out right.” 
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8. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS have reduced our need for imports and made it difficult 


for foreign countries to maintain their trade with us. 


Shown here is Goodrich 


synthetic rubber plant at Port Neches, Texas. 


Fact and Opinion from. . . 





Newspapers and Magazines 


The views expressed in this column are not 
necessarily endorsed by THe AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“The Man Who Makes Weather,” 
Harper's, January 1950, page 63. 

The discovery of Vincent J. Schae- 
fer, a research chemist of General 
Electric, that man can manipulate the 
weather, and just how he can do it, 
has been hailed as one of the major 
scientific accomplishments of the era. 
Schaefer and others have worked out 
several methods of rain- or snow- 
miaking. The methods are being tried 
throughout the world with reports 
running from flat failures to tremen- 
dous successes. 

Schaefer found that by seeding 
clouds with dry ice from a plane he 
could, under certain circumstances, 
produce snow or rain. He has also 
used his dry-ice discovery to sweep 
away fog. Another possible applica- 
tion is hail prevention, but perhaps 
the most spectacular possibilities have 
to do with lightning and thunder- 
storm prevention. If present experi- 
mentation succeeds, man may even- 
tually be able to bend the weather 
to his will. 


“Five Great Problems of the New 
Half Century,” by Henry Steele Com- 
mager, New York Times Magazine, 
January 1. 

Five great problems confront us in 
the second half of the century. Se- 
curing peace: is the first, and this 
requires strength and patience in 
cealing with Russia. Second, we must 
rnaster science, and turn dangerous 
atomic power to peaceful uses. 

Third, we must learn to conserve 
yur resources—our soil, forests, oil, 
zoal, gas, and minerals that are being 
axhausted. Fourth, we need to ex- 
tend the ideals of justice and liberty 
expressed in our Constitution. Fifth, 
we must reconcile liberty with order, 
confine government to its proper 
sphere of action, maintain order with- 
out supressing individualism—if we 
are to protect ourselves and, at the 
same time, retain our liberty. 


“Our Growing Self-Sufficiency,” by 
C. Lester Walker, American Mercury, 
December 1949. 

The author finds one answer to the 
question “Why is the world, and Eu- 
rope in particular, so long in getting 


on its feet again?” The United States 
has been becoming more and more 
self-sufficient. Once we depended on 
Chile for fertilizer. Now we can 
manufacture twice as much as we 
need. In the early 1900’s we bought 
23,000 tons of dyes in other coun- 
tries. By 1923 we were making enough 
to supply most of our own needs with 
9,000 tons left over for export. 

So it is with product after product 
—rubber, camphor, silk, paper, even 
chicle for our chewing gum. Where 
once we imported these items, we can 
now supply most of our own needs 
with synthetic goods. The achieve- 
ment is magnificent, but it means 
that we buy little from other coun- 
tries. They, in turn, have few dollars 
with which to buy many things they 
vitally need from us. World trade is 
stifled. 

This is one of the big problems to 
which we must find an answer if 
world trade is to be on a healthy basis. 


“The City That Didn’t Cry Uncle,” 
by Frank D. Morris, Collier's, Janu- 
ary 7. 

The industrial city of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is one of the few in 
our country that has solved its hous- 
ing problem, without calling upon 
Uncle Sam for federal government 
loans. Its program makes possible 
good housing for war veterans at a 
cost of $40 to $50 a month. 

Just after the war, citizens with 
large homes split them into apart- 
ments, to care for 300 families. Next, 
the city government obtained 300 tem- 
porary units, which the Navy used 
during the war. These were made 
into a community for veterans. 

To provide permanent homes, 
Worcester then built 204 modern 
apartments at a cost of 3 million dol- 
lars. The city borrowed the money. 
Paying it back is costing the taxpayer 
only about 50 cents a year. The city 
now is planning 400 more homes. 





Although a new mountain about 
8,400 feet high was discovered recently 
it will not be available for mountain 
climbers. The peak is a “seamount” 
and is nearly 4,000 feet below the 
surface of the Pacific Ocean off the 
coast of British Columbia. 











| Science News | 
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The British have announced that 
their jet airliner—the Comet—will go 
into service in 1952. According to 
present plans, it will be used by the 
Canadian Pacific Airlines on the Van- 
couver-Hong Kong run. 

The Comet has a top speed of 590 
miles an hour, carries 36 passengers, 
and normally flies at 40,000 feet. It 
can also carry a pay-load of 12,000 
pounds, and has a range of 2,645 miles. 

- a * 

Little-known areas of Arabia are 
to be studied by a group of American 
scientists—the first such group to ex- 
plore that region of the world. The 
scientists plan to unearth various types 
of pottery which were made in the 
very earliest times and on up through 
the Middle Ages. They will also study 
the civilization of southern Arabia as 
it was about 3,000 years ago when the 
first spice trade was carried on with 
Mediterranean countries. The experts 
know the general course of the old 
“spice road” and they hope to find in- 
teresting relics along the route. 


* * * 


Recently, the Science News Letter 
listed the top patents issued during 
1949 by the U. S. Patent Office. Among 
the new discoveries are: 

(1) A process for getting sugar 
from wood. 

(2) A washing machine which use 
air pressure to squeeze the water out 
of clothes in the machine. 

(3) A machine for harvesting ce- 
ery, broccoli, and cauliflower. 

(4) A method of freezing eggs with- 
out breaking the shells. 

(5) A way to use flame instead of 
steel blades for thinning cotton plants. 


* * * 


At the United States Army’s proving 
ground in Aberdeen, Maryland, new 
types of tanks, trucks, transports, amd 
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WIDE WorRLo 
IT’S A TURKEY! This weird fish, known 
as a turkey fish because its coloring re- 
sembles that of a turkey, is one of 3 taken 
from Hawaiian waters. Such fish are 
rarely seen in captivity, partly because 
they have a very poisonous dorsal spine 
which makes handling dangerous. 


other vehicles are given a “workout” 
under combat conditions. The vehicles 
make their tests over rough, bumpy 
roads, across rivers, and through 
woods. Tanks and trucks roll up steep 
hills to test their ability to climb. 

Among the vehicles being tested is a 
“waterproof” jeep. Scientists hope 
the jeep can run through streams with- 
out stalling. Pipes sticking out above 
the water carry oxygen to the engine 
and remove the exhaust fumes. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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The Story of t 


Policy on Formosa 


Some observers believe that the 
Chinese Communists may soon attempt 
to invade the island of Formosa, where 
the Nationalist army of Chiang Kai- 
shek is making a last-ditch stand in 
the Chinese civil war. 

Two recent events have weakened 
Chiang Kai-shek’s military and politi- 
cal position in his conflict with the 
Communist forces. One was the Brit- 
ish action in recognizing the Chinese 
Communist government at Peiping and 
withdrawing its recognition of the Na- 
tionalist regime. 

The other event was President Tru- 
man’s statement of what our policy 
will be with regard to the fighting 
from this point on. In his statement, 
Mr. Truman said that our government 
does not plan to send either troops or 
a military mission to advise Chiang 
Kai-shek in the defense of Formosa. 
The President contended that we 
should not become involved in any di- 
rect way in the Chinese civil war. 

The President’s statement has added 
fuel to the nation-wide debate that has 

? been going on regarding our policy 


THIS MOBILE HEALTH CLINIC is one of 10 bought by Cuba. 








ACME 


Each has medical 


and dental facilities, and living quarters for the traveling doctors and nurses. The 
units will be used mostly in the interior of the island, to help improve health 


standards among the rural population. 


operating in Hungary. He was held 
in prison for two weeks on charges 


to sell for even less than it now does, 
thus harming the nation’s dairy in- 


e Week 


* toward China. A large number of 
} people argue that if we do not help 
' Chiang Kai-shek, the Communists will 
‘not only conquer Formosa but also 
‘spread their influence throughout the 
| Western Pacific. Mr. Truman’s sup- 











of espionage and sabotage. 
was finally released, but during his 
imprisonment he was given bad food 
and was forced to remain awake for 
days at a time. 


Jacobson 


dustry. Legislators from states where 
oleo is made or sold in large quantities 
contend that the federal oleo taxes 
give an unfair advantage to the butter 
interests, in addition to keeping oleo 


‘porters contend that if we gave the 
g Nationalists any military aid, we 
+ might not only become involved in the 
‘Chinese civil war but also set the 
istage for a conflict between us and 
}the Soviet Union. 


Friction with Hungary 


' Relations between the United States 
sand Hungary are quite strained. In 
‘recent weeks, our State Department 





WIDE WORLD 
THIS CHINESE MOTHER and child are 
part of a group of 700 women and 400 
children who fled before Communist 
armies. They are safe now, in Indo- 
China, under French protection. 


has sent the Hungarian government at 
least two sharp notes, both of which 
accuse Hungary of violating its peace 
treaty with the Allies and of generally 
abridging human rights. In two fur- 
ther moves, the State Department has 
forbidden American citizens to travel 
in Hungary and has ordered the clos- 
ing of Hungary’s consular offices in 
New York and Cleveland. 

The reason for our government’s 
anger is that Hungary has recently 
mistreated two Americans residing in 
that country. One of them—-Israel 
Jacobson—was head of a relief agency 


As we go to press, Robert Vogeler— 
the other American—has been in jail 
about two months. During that time, 
he has been unable to see a representa- 
tive from the American embassy in 
Budapest. The Hungarians also ac- 
cuse Vogeler of spying against their 
government but his employer—the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—denies the charge. The 
telephone company says further that 
if the Hungarian government is so 
certain about the truth of its accusa- 
tions, it should permit Vogeler to ob- 
tain a lawyer of his own choosing 
and arrange a trial at which he would 
be able to give his side of the story. 


Air Commuters 


Several airlines are considering ask- 
ing the government’s permission to set 
up regular commuters’ fares for pas- 
sengers who travel frequently by air. 
They say that an increasingly large 
number of people are using airlines 
at regular intervals and that there is 
no reason why such persons should not 
get the benefit of commuters’ prices. 

Major airline officials state that the 
trend toward frequent trips by air is 
especially apparent among business- 
men. One company reports that 30 of 
its passengers have each flown at least 
a million miles on business trips. An- 
other says that a large number of busi- 
nessmen use its planes to commute at 
regular intervals between New York 
and various European cities. Still a 
third airline says that many of: its 
passengers take business trips be- 


tween Chicago and other Midwest 


cities at least once a week. 


Debate Over “‘Oleo” 


The Senate is debating a bill that 
would repeal federal taxes on oleo- 
margarine. Senators from the dairy 
states argue that the repeal of such 
taxes would permit oleomargarine, 
which is already cheaper than butter, 


prices at an unnecessarily high level. 
Congress has debated the question 
of oleomargarine ever since the first 
federal tax on the substance was au- 
thorized by the legislature 63 years 
ago. The present tax on colored oleo 
is 10 cents a pound. The tax on un- 
colored oleo is %4 cent a pound. A bill 
abolishing all federal levies on oleo- 
margarine was passed by the House 
of Representatives last year, but it 
failed of adoption in the Senate. 


Funds for ERP 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has asked all but one of the 
countries taking part in the European 
Recovery Program to reduce their fi- 
nancial requests for the “bookkeeping” 
year that starts next July 1. ECA 


wants the total cut from 334 billion 
dollars to about 234 billion dollars. 
The one exception is Greece, where 
civil war has hampered recovery. 





“FRANCIS” is the name of the mule as well as of the movie. 





ECA has asked that reductions be 
made because it feels that Congress 
will oppose any proposal calling for 
more than about 234 billion dollars 
for the year between July 1, 1950 and 
July 1, 1951. In fact, some law- 
makers say they will seek an appropri- 
ation of only 2 billion dollars, while 
others want to eliminate entirely ap- 
propriations for the European Recov- 
ery Program. 

Whatever sum is finally voted by 
Congress for European aid, ECA hopes 
to stimulate economic recovery in Eu- 
rope by indirect methods. By with- 
holding funds from nations that re- 
fuse to expand their trade with their 
neighbors, and by increasing loans and 
credits to those countries that remove 
some of their barriers, ECA might 
help increase commerce on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 


Caribbean Dispute 


The U. S. State Department is dis- 
turbed over recent developments in 
the Dominican Republic. President 
Rafael Trujillo Molina was recently 
given the power to declare war against 
any country harboring groups hostile 
to the Dominican government. 

Trujillo asked for this power from 
the Dominican Congress because, he 
said, the situation in the Caribbean 
area was highly dangerous. Trujillo 
argued that Cuba and several other 
countries were unfriendly to his 
regime and that some of them were 
permitting Dominican exiles within 
their borders to prepare revolts 
against his government. 

The United States and a number of 
Latin American countries have con- 
demned the action of the Dominican 
Congress. They point out that dis- 
putes in the Western Hemisphere can 
be satisfactorily settled through the 
Organization of American States or 
the Inter-American Peace Committee, 
both of which were set up for the 
specific purpose of dealing with such 
issues. 

Some observers believe that Tru- 
jillo asked for the power to declare 
war because of increasing signs of 
discontent in the Dominican Republic. 
It is pointed out that the people of 
that country live under a dictatorship 
and are required to pay heavy taxes 
to support Trujillo’s large army and 
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He talks, to the 


amazement of his fellow actors. 
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IN THE MISSOURI BASIN, our government is undertaking a great soil and water conservation program. 











WIDE worR.o 


Work has been 


started on projects to irrigate 5 million acres of land, to provide additional water for another 144 million, to protect 1% 


million acres from 


s, to make 750 miles of the Missouri River navigable, and to develop new sources of electric power. 


The entire program will help to eliminate water shortages such as those discussed in the historical article on page 8. 


corrupt government. In pretending 
that the nation is threatened by a 
foreign power, Trujillo may feel that 
he can distract his people’s attention 
from their own troubles, 


New Legislative Halls 


The British are building a .new 
House of Commons to replace the one 
destroyed by German bombs in 1941. 
The structure will be quite different 
from the old building. There will be 
air-conditioning and fluorescent light- 
ing. A special metal sheeting will 
be placed under the carpet to keep 
the floor temperature at 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The work of renovating our own 
House and Senate has already been 
completed. When our lawmakers con- 
vened January 3, they found their 
chambers modernized in several re- 
spects. New roofs had been installed 
and the lighting system had been 
changed. Acoustics have also been 
improved, with the result that speak- 
ers are not compelled to raise their 
voices in order to be heard in all cor- 
ners of the chamber. 


A Talking Mule 


Universal-International has _ pro- 
duced a talking mule picture that will 
doubtless take its place among 1950’s 
funniest comedies. The name of the 
movie is “Francis,” which also is the 
name of the mule. Francis (the mule) 
is a daring and resourceful animal 
that can perform countless thrilling 
exploits. His only major fault is that 
he knows how to talk. Naturally, any 
situation in which he participates be- 
comes quite complicated when he be- 
gins conversing like a human being. 

Francis’ adventures take place dur- 
ing World War II in Burma, where 
he has struck up a friendship with 
Donald O’Connor, a second lieutenant 
who has joined the American forces 
fighting the Japanese in that country. 
Francis goes on several missions with 
O'Connor and invariably saves the day. 


None of O’Connor’s colleagues, how- 
ever, believe him when he tells about 
Francis’ behavior. In fact, O’Connor 
is placed in a mental ward on several 
occasions because he continues to ar- 
gue that he knew a mule that could 
talk. 

Both “stars” of the picture perform 
their roles in an excellent fashion. 
Among the supporting players in the 
cast are Patricia Medina, Zazu Pitts, 
Ray Collins and John McIntire. 


Deciine in Farm Income? 


Agricultural experts predict that 
there will be a decline of about 10 per 
cent in farm prices during 1950. They 
point out that the surpluses of most 
basic crops are so large that price 
levels are bound to drop. 

The income of our farmers, as a re- 
sult, will also decline, according to 
these authorities. In 1949, our agri- 
cultural population earned about 14 
billion dollars from the sale of their 
products. In 1950, farm income is 
expected to fall to about 12 billion 
dollars. 

Farm prices would drop by even 
more than 10 per cent if it were not 
for the government’s price support 
program, all observers agree. Under 
this program, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, a federal agency, buys 
crop surpluses when price levels 
threaten to fall below a certain figure 
on specified products. Large-scale 
government purchases keep prices 
from falling as much as they would 
otherwise, 


Finnish Election 


Today and tomorrow voters in Fin- 
land will go to the polls to elect, in- 
directly, a new President and Prime 
Minister. They will vote for electors, 
who, in turn, will choose the President 
on February 15. The new President 
will appoint a Prime Minister in 
March. 

Observers are following this election 
closely, for it comes at a time when 


Finland’s relations with Russia are 
on an especially uneasy basis. For 
some time Soviet newspapers have 
been “sniping” at Finland, accusing 
her of being too friendly with the west- 
ern nations. About two weeks ago, the 
Russian government charged Finland 
with hiding 300 Soviet “war crimi- 
nals” instead of turning them over 
to Russia. 

Finland, defeated by Russia during 
the war, has thus far managed to 
maintain her freedom. She has been 
able to do so only by being careful 
to avoid action that might arouse Rus- 
sian hostility. For instance, Finland 
did not join the European Recovery 
Plan or the North Atlantic Pact, al- 
though she would have liked to join 
them. Furthermore, Finnish news- 
papers avoid attacks on Russia. 

Some observers fear that the Soviet 
Union may be preparing to assume 
greater control over the small nation 
on her border. The outcome of tomor- 
row’s election, together with Russia’s 
attitude during the coming weeks, may 


A GOOD STUDENT. 


shed light on Finland’s chances for the 
future. The Communist Party in Fin- 
land is not very strong, but if it shows 
increased strength at the polls, Russia 
may help it to gain power over the 
government. 


Water Study 


President Truman has appointed a 
temporary commission to study the 
present water situation in the country. 
The commission is headed by Morris 
Cooke, a Philadelphia engineer and an 
authority on our natural resources. 
The group is to submit its report by 
December 1, 1950, but it can make 
recommendations to Congress and the 
President before then. 

The problem of an adequate water 
supply for home, industry and other 
uses has become a serious one in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Cities as 
far apart as Los Angeles and New 
York are suffering from an acute wa- 
ter shortage. Many farming regions 
require large-scale irrigation projects 
if they are to continue growing prof- 
itable crops. Industries throughout 
the country need more water than is 
now available for various manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The job of the President’s commis- 
sion is to determine how to preserve 
the water supply we now have and how 
to increase it in regions where there 
is a serious shortage. Another task 
assigned the commission is the draw- 
ing up of plans for coordinating all 
new water development projects now 
under way or that are about to be 
started. This latter job will eliminate 
the possibility that local and federal 
schemes will interfere with one an- 
other or cause a waste of effort or 
money. —By DAviD BEILES. 
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Aid for Undeveloped Areas 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, U. S. agency which handles 
the European Recovery Program, 
sends engineers and agricultural ex- 
perts to the ERP nations and to their 
overseas colonies. It also brings peo- 
ple from those lands to observe U. S. 
farm and factory techniques. 

Not all the work of this nature is 
being left to government bureaus. 
Overseas Consultants, Inc., an associa- 
tion of engineering firms, is helping 
Iran draw up a program of public 
health measures, industrial develop- 
ment, and agricultural improvement. 
The United Fruit Company is operat- 
ing a big agricultural school in Hon- 
duras, attended by about 150 boys 
from the Caribbean area. 

The International Basic Economy 
Corporation, a Rockefeller firm, is run- 
ning successful agricultural enter- 
prises in several parts of Latin Amer- 
ica. Local residents who work for 
the company are learning efficient 
methods of dairying, livestock care, 
and crop raising. 


Truman’s Proposal 


Such activities have been carried 
on by government agencies and pri- 
vate firms for a long time. A year 
ago, President Truman proposed that 
the program be expanded and used 
as a major weapon against human 
suffering. His 1949 inaugural address 
listed the chief points of our for- 
eign policy, and “Point Four” on the 
list was “making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas.” He 
again emphasized the need for such a 
program in his State of the Union 
message to Congress early this month. 
It is largely through show-how proj- 
ects that Point Four would operate. 

“More than half the people of the 
world,” Truman declared a year ago, 
“are living in conditions approaching 
misery. Their food is inadequate. 
They are victims of disease. Their 
economic life is primitive and stag- 
nant. Their poverty is a handicap and 
a threat both to them and to more 


” 
. 


prosperous areas... 
Statistics support the President’s 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
HEALTH is vastly better in the most de- 
veloped areas of the world than in less 
well developed regions. 


statement about widespread hardship. 
Approximately two-thirds of all the 
people on earth live in countries— 
largely Asiatic, African, and Latin 
American—that have never been well 
developed industrially. These coun- 
tries are short of factories, farm 
equipment, roads, schools, hospitals, 
laboratories, and so on. Taken as a 
group, their inhabitants were earning 
an average of about $41 per person 
per year at the beginning of World 
War II. 

People of the underdeveloped lands 
can expect to live less than half as 
long as do the citizens of compara- 
tively prosperous nations. About 
three-fourths of the adults are unable 
to read or write. 

Not only are such conditions bad 
for the poverty-ridden areas them- 
selves; their harmful effects are felt 
in more prosperous countries, too. 
U. S. manufacturers, for instance, can 
sell practically nothing to people who 
earn the equivalent of $41 per year. 
During the period just before World 
War II, the poorest two-thirds of the 
world bought only an eighth as much 
from us, per person, as did the 15 
most prosperous countries. 

Today, the need for markets abroad 
is one of the greatest problems facing 
the industrial nations. The western 
European countries, in particular, 
must find foreign markets for a large 
portion of the goods that their re- 
viving industries turn out. 

If the people who live in poverty- 
stricken regions can be helped to raise 
their production and increase earn- 
ings, two main groups will benefit: 
countries that are improved, and those 
that want to sell them goods. 

How can the job of helping under- 
developed regions best be carried out? 
One approach would be for the United 
States government to start a world- 
wide project like the European Re- 
covery Program, and pour billions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery and other 
supplies into Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Such an effort, though, 
would place a tremendous burden on 
the American taxpayer. It probably 
would bog down if we tried to carry 
it out too rapidly. So the President 
has suggested a different approach— 
an array of show-how projects. 

He refers to his plan as a “bold 
new program,” but we have seen that 
it is not entirely new. Already the 
U. S. government is spending 10 mil- 
lion dollars a year on technical as- 
sistance programs. Last year Presi- 
dent Truman asked the Congress to 
appropriate an additional 35 million 
dollars, but the lawmakers did not 
take action on his request. If an 
increase is voted in the near future, 
about two-thirds of the money prob- 
ably will be spent on Point Four ac- 
tivities of the U. S. government, and 
the rest will be turned over to the 
United Nations for use on similar 
projects. 

By one agency or another, all the 
money is to be spent on such jobs as 
planning irrigation and hydroelectric 
works, fighting livestock and plant 
diseases, draining swamps, and stop- 
ping epidemics. 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly recently voted unanimously to set 
up a technical aid program costing 
at least 25 million dollars a year. Such 
agencies as the Food and Agriculture 
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KNOTT IN DALLAS NEWS 


WILL THEY GET the technical assistance they need for their countries? 


Organization and the World Health 
Organization are to take part in it. 
Whether or not the UN’s plan can 
be carried out depends on the ability 
of the world organization to obtain 
enough money from our country and 
other member nations. 

Our discussion up to this point has 
emphasized the idea of teaching peo- 
ple of underdeveloped areas how to 
make the best possible use of the re- 
sources they have—how to conserve 
their soil, how to raise better crops, 
how to build and operate factories 
and powe~ plants, and how to handle 
machinery. But show-how projects 
are only one of the essentials in the 
development of a region. 

Another is equipment, and equip- 
ment costs money. The amount that 
President Truman has asked Congress 
to appropriate under his Point Four 
program would not even scratch the 
surface in furnishing all the tools 
and machinery that will be needed to 
make the effort successful. Moreover, 
very little money is available in the 
countries that require aid. Where, 
then, are funds to be obtained? 


Private Enterprise 


President Truman is_ counting 
mainly upon private investors within 
the United States—people who are 
willing to risk money on _ business 
ventures in Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America just as they do on enter- 
prises here at home. A number of 
U. S. companies already have sizable 
investments abroad. Among these are 
the Arabian American Oil Company, 
which operates in the Middle East, 
and Sears, Roebuck, which runs several 
large stores in Latin America. 

There are, however, some obstacles 
that hinder foreign investment. For 
example, unsettled political conditions 
in the country where a business is 
set up may hurt or destroy the enter- 
prise. On the other hand, the foreign- 


ers often fear that the U. S. investors 
will take unfair advantage of them 
and dominate their countries. 


Under the Point Four program, it 
is likely that agreements will be made 
between the United States and the 
countries which want help. The pacts 
would cover terms for operation by 
U. S. companies in the nations. 

President Truman, moreover, has 
asked Congress to let the Export-Im- 
port Bank, a U. S. government agency, 
insure private firms against the spe- 
cial risks involved in running enter- 
prises abroad. In order to obtain the 
insurance from this bank, a company 
would have to show that its enterprise 
contributes to the economic growth 
and general well-being of some un- 
derdeveloped region. 

Congress has before it the Presi- 
dent’s two main Point Four proposals: 
(1) that the U. S. program of con- 
ducting show-how projects be greatly 
expanded, and (2) that the Export- 
Import Bank be allowed to insure or 
guarantee certain private investments 
abroad. In the weeks to come, the 
lawmakers will study these measures. 

Numerous objections to the Point 
Four program have been raised. Many 
people, for instance, oppose the idea 
of spending large sums of money to 
help Asia, Africa, or Latin America 
while rural and city slums still exist 
in our own country—while many 
Americans are still in need of better 
standards of living. Others approve 
the Point Four idea, but warn that 
it will take a long time for the enter- 
prise to show big results. 

Farmers who have never operated 
anything more complicated than a 
wooden plow, it is pointed out, can- 
not be turned into tractor drivers in 
a day or two. Huge, expensive fac- 
tories would be out of place in coun- 
tries where there are few skilled me- 
chanics, and where the inhabitants 
can afford to buy practically no manu- 
factured goods. Improvements must 
be introduced gradually, as the peo- 
ple are trained to use them. There is 
general agreement that if Point Four 
is to be a success, all its phases will 
have to be worked out with care. 
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| Readers Say— 





I do not think that Congress should 
appropriate any money for pensions 
for veterans of World War II. Most 
of the men and women who served 
during this conflict are able to take 
care of themselves and their families. 

The people I should like to see re- 
ceive special aid are the veterans who 
were injured or otherwise disabled 
during the last war. I know that the 
government is now helping such ex- 
servicemen in many ways but they 
need additional assistance. 

PaT THOMSON, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
* + * 

I believe that the United States 
should do everything it can to help the 
Chinese Nationalists. It is true that 
the Communists have already con- 
quered most of the country, but the 
Nationalists still have a chance to 
make a comeback. I propose that Con- 
gress aid China by authorizing an ap- 
propriation to the National govern- 
ment immediately. 

BoB BURKE, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
* te * 

In my opinion, big business should 
not be restricted any more than neces- 
sary. If small companies only were 
allowed to operate, we would be with- 
out the benefits that result from the 
existence of large corporations. 

BoBBE ANN FITZPATRICK, 
Williston, North Dakota 











As a staunch supporter of free com- 
petition, I am in favor of preventing 
large corporations from getting so big 
that they not only control our econ- 
omy, but also exert undue influence 
over our lawmakers. The problem 
would be solved if our government 
stepped in and performed some of the 
research now being done by Du Pont 
and others. ARNOLD KAIMAN, 

Omaha, Nebraska 


* * * 


A group of students at Reading 
High School has formed a Junior Citi- 
zenship Committee, the purpose of 
which is to arouse interest in our local, 
state and federal governments. Dur- 
ing the 1949 election campaign, the 
committee publicized various local is- 
sues and urged students to get their 
parents and relatives to go to the polls. 

During the rest of the current school 
year, the group plans a number of 
projects designed to acquaint our 
Problems in Democracy classes with 
conditions in the community. Among 
other things, the classes will visit the 
local prison, the county home and city 
hall. WILLIAM T. REEDY, JR., 

Reading, Pennsylvania 
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THIS THAILAND GIRL uses an old method for spinning cotton 


Thailand in Today’s World 


Once Known as Siam, the Nation Can Play a Leading Role in 


Helping Southeast Asia Politically and Economically 


b fonngeseayrncat capital, Bangkok, is 
to be the scene of an important 
conference of American officials next 
month. U. S. diplomatic representa- 
tives to several Southeast Asiatic 
countries will gather in that city to 
discuss the serious problems which our 
nation faces in the Orient. 

The land where this meeting is to 
take place is probably best known to 
Americans as “Siam.” That is what 
the world called her prior to 1939. 
Fut the naming of the country became 
involved in politics. Several changes— 
back and forth between “Siam” and 
“Thailand”—have been made during 
the last 11 years. “Thailand,” mean- 
ing “Land of the Free,” is the official 
designation at present. 

Thailand is the only sizable country 
in the Southeast Asia area that has 
never been governed by some big west- 
ern nation. In the period when far- 
away powers were building empires in 
her part of the world, she was pro- 
tected by the fact that both Britain 
and France held territory adjoining 
her. Neither of these countries was 
willing to see Thailand become the 
possession of a rival western nation. 

During World War II, Thailand 
passed under Japanese control and de- 
clared war against Britain and the 
United States. When Japan was de- 
feated, however, the Thai people 
quickly resumed friendly relations 
with our country and with the British. 

In comparison with some of the 
other Southeast Asiatic countries, 
Thailand seems peaceful and well- 
to-co. Already an independent king- 
dom, she has not been torn by native 
revolt against foreign rule. Her pop- 
ulation contains several thousand Com- 
munists, but as yet they have staged 
no big uprising. Struggles among dif- 
ferent military cliques, for control of 
the government, have resulted in some 
outbreaks of violence. Such outbreaks, 
however, have not approached the pro- 
portions of civil war. 

Although her people would be con- 
sidered poor by American standards, 
Thailand is one of the most prosperous 
lands in Southeast Asia. She produces 
great quantities of rice, along with 
rubber, tin, and tropical wood. A few 
months ago it was estimated that the 
nation would sell more than a million 


tons of rice abroad during 1949. Her 
inhabitants have plenty to eat. In 
fact, doctors report that many of the 
people eat more than they should. 

The leader of Thailand’s govern- 
ment is Premier Pibul Songgram, an 
army officer. He was also Premier 
during the time when the country was 
taking orders from Japan. Pibul is 
severely criticized for having served 
as a puppet of the Japanese. His 
friends, though, argue that he had 
little choice in the matter. 

Thailand possesses an elected Par- 
liament, but the common people do not 
have much voice in the governing of 
their country. The nation has been 
controlled mainly by cliques of mili- 
tary officers and wealthy civilians. 

The nation has over 17 million in- 
habitants, and covers an area slightly 
larger than that of Utah and Nevada 
combined. Most of the people are 
farmers. Since their principal crop 
is rice, many of their farms are along 
the rivers where the periodic overflows 
can be used for flooding the rice fields. 
In general, the farmers use crude tools 
like those of their ancestors, but fer- 
tile soil helps them raise big crops. 

The capital, Bangkok, is an inter- 
esting mixture of ancient and modern. 
It has numerous new office buildings, 
stores, and hotels, and a busy airport. 
On the other hand, there are about 
300 ornate Buddhist temples, count- 
less statues representing the charac- 
ters in ancient Oriental legends, and 
a famous old tower of colored porce- 
lain. —By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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Study Guide| 


Government Reform 





1. Diseuss the way in which at least 
one federal agency has streamlined its 
operations. 

2. What was the Hoover Commission 
and how did it carry out its task? 

3. What basic aim is behind the recom- 
mendations made by the Commission? 

4. Briefly describe the progress that 
has been made toward carrying out the 
recommendations. 

5. Do the results compare favorably or 
unfavorably with the accomplishments 
made in earlier attempts to increase gov- 
ernmental efficiency? 

6. List two of the most urgent reforms 
that are still to be put into effect. 

7. What criticism of the Hoover rec- 
ommendations has been made by per- 
sons who support the Commission’s work 
as a whole? 


Discussion 


1. What attitude do you think should 
be taken by individual citizens when gov- 
ernmental reform threatens to affect an 
agency that serves them directly? Ex- 
plain. 

2. Do you know of anyone who, in 
com with the federal government, has 

ractices that could be eliminated 
oy ra uce costs and improve efficiency? 
Discuss. 


Point-Four Program 


i. Give one example of the work that | 
is already being done by the United ~ 
States government in sending technical 
assistance to underdeveloped nations. : 

2. Discuss the work being done by at 
least one private firm in this field 

3. What proposal made by President 
Truman has come to be known as the 
Point-Four program? 

4. Discuss briefly the kinds of facilities 
which the underdeveloped countries lack. 

5. Do. poverty-ridden areas provide 
good markets for the highly industrial- 
ized countries? 

6. Where does President Truman ex- 
pect to find money with which to buy the 
equipment and machinery needed to make 
the Point-Four program succeed? 


1. Generally speaking, are you in favor 
of expanding federal programs through 
which technical assistance is sent to 
ne countries? 

. What, in your opinion, is the strong- 
an argument in favor of such programs? 
What is the strongest argument against 
them? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Give at least two reasons to explain 
why water shortages have developed in 
several areas of the United States. 

2. How may the Economic Cooperation 
Administration (ECA) attempt to in- 
crease commerce among the nations of 
Europe? 

3. What power did the Congress of 
the Dominican Republic give to that 
nation’s President? Why, according to 
some observers, did the President want 
this power? 

4. List two facts about Thailand that 
distinguish the country from its neigh- 
bors in Southeast Asia. 

5. Why has friction developed between 
Hungary and the United States? 

_ 6. What is the significance of the elec- 
tions being held in Finland? 


Pronunciations 
Thailand—ti lind 
Pibul Songgram—pé-boon séng-krahm’ 
Bangkok—bing-kok 


Rafael Trujillo Molina — rah-fah-él’ 
trd0-hé’y6 mo-lé’nah 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) are in harmony with each 
other; 2. (b) cannot be changed; 3. 
(b) they became friendly again; 4. 
(a) ideas; 5. (d) occasional; 6. (c) 
detect; 7. (a) general agreement. 
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Careers for ‘Tomorrow - - As Air and Rail Hostesses 


YOUNG woman who wants to 
make her career “in the air” 
often looks forward to becoming a 
hostess—or stewardess—on a plane. 
The work has numerous advantages. 
It offers opportunities for travel and 
for meeting interesting people. The 
duties are varied, and the hostess 
works with young men and women 
who are enthusiastic about their jobs. 
On the other hand, the field has its 
disadvantages. There are few oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Age-limits 
for the jobs restrict the number of 
years during which a young woman 
may bea hostess. In addition, the 
work is irregular and requires the 
hostess to be away from her home 
a large part of the time. Finally, com- 
petition for jobs is very keen. 

Many airlines prefer to employ 
graduate nurses as hostesses, but they 
take people who have had only a high 
school education or at least one or 
two years of college training. The 
lines also like for a hostess to have had 
some business experience. As further 
requirements, applicants must be be- 
tween 21 and 28 years of age, between 
5 feet and 5 feet, 8 inches tall, and 
must weigh from 100 to 125 pounds. 

Appearance and personality are im- 
portant in this field. Since the hostess 
works almost entirely with travelers, 
she must have a cheerful disposition 
and be able to talk easily to all types 
of people. She can’t afford to become 
irritated, and in time of danger she 
must be calm and put the welfare of 
her passengers above her own safety. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


AIRLINE HOSTESSES must do a variety of jobs 


In addition to these general require- 
ments, hostesses on the international 
routes must be able to speak at least 
one foreign language. 

A young woman who goes into this 
kind of work usually receives her tech- 
nical training at one of the ground 
schools maintained by the airlines. 
There she learns something about the 
operation of a plane, and she is taught 
how to carry out her duties in relation 
to the passengers. 

The air hostess’s main duty is to 
make travelers comfortable and to 


make their trips enjoyable. She an- 
swers questions, prepares meals, and 
on an overnight plane she must make 
the berths. She often looks after chil- 
dren who are traveling alone, and she 
may be called upon to give first aid 
to someone who is injured or ill. The 
hostess also has important duties in 
connection with collecting tickets and 
keeping flight records. 

Hostesses on international routes 
receive slightly higher pay than do 
those on national routes. In general, 
salaries range from about $150 to $250 





Historical Backgrounds - - 


at least 40 per cent of the electric 
energy that is so much a part of our 


RE we running out of water? The 
question is being asked quite 
often since New York City developed 
a serious water shortage. The answer 
is, the experts say, that there is enough 
water for the whole country, but there 
is not always enough in the right 
places. 

Some large industrial centers are 
using water faster than rains and 
snow can restore underground sup- 
plies. Desert lands, converted into 
farms by irrigation, also take great 
amounts. In areas like these, short- 
ages occur and supplies must be 
guarded very carefully. 

Getting water was a fairly simple 
matter in the early days of our coun- 
try. Farmers, using springs and wells, 
depended on vast undeground stores 
for drinking water and for household 
uses. Rains nourished the crops. Even 
cities used springs and wells. 

The ease of obtaining water ended 
with the rapid growth of our country. 
Population increased nearly 5 times, 
from about 32 million in 1860 to 150 
million now. Industry developed along 
with the population. The needs of 
both included increasing amounts of 
water. 

Only about 10 million tons of steel, 
for example, were produced in 1900. 
Today we are turning out around 80 
million tons a year. And it takes 
65,000 gallons of water to cool a single 
ton of steel! An oil refinery uses 7 
to 10 gallons of water for each gallon 
of gasoline it turns out. 

Fifty years ago we were just be- 
ginning to use great quantities of elec- 
tricity. Now we use water to generate 


everyday life. Modern plumbing, 
heating systems and air conditioners 
also use water. 

In 1880 only about 4 million acres 
of land were under irrigation. Now 
around 25 million acres of farm land 
depend upon water supplied by irriga- 
tion. For all purposes, our water 
usage is 100 billion gallons a day, 
about 700 gallons for each person. 
This is at least 7 times, and probably 
is closer to 10 or 12 times the amount 
of water, per person, used 75 to a 
hundred years ago. 

New York, with its 8 million people, 


a morith, with an allowance of $1 for 
each hour of flying time above a cer- 
tain minimum in any given month. 

A number of railroads employ young 
women as hostesses on their trains. 
The cluties are similar to those of an 
air hostess, except that the rail hostess 
is not required to serve meals, collect 
tickets, and make berths. These jobs 
are done by other employees. Salaries 
paid to rail hostess are in some in- 
stances higher than those paid by the 
airlines. 

Opportunities for advancement for 
either air or rail hostesses are rather 
limited. Young women with the air- 
lines may find openings as hostess 
supervisors or they may go into the 
advertising and publicity departments 
of their companies. Experience in this 
field with either the airlines or the 
railroads, however, may be valuable if 
one wents to become a hostess in some 
other field, if she wants to work in a 
travel bureau, or if she plans to go into 
other related occupations. 

Information about jobs as rail host- 
esses should be obtained from the in- 
dividual companies. A list of these, 
entitled “An Address List of the Prin- 
cipal Railroads in the United States,” 
can be secured from the Association 
of Arnerican Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
Information about jobs as air host- 
esses may be secured from the airlines 
and from the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, 1107 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


= Our Nation’s Water Resources 


is a spectacular example of how water 
has been used. In the early 1800's, 
when New York had less than a million 
population, the supply already was van- 
ishing. So, in 1843, the city opened 
an aqueduct, to pipe in water from a 
distance of more than 40 miles. Since 
then, New York City has reached out 
farther and farther, to bring in water 
from reservoirs that have been built 
in the mountains. 

During recent months of drouth, the 
reservoir supply dwindled to danger- 
ously low levels. New York cut con- 
sumption, by severe restrictions, from 
a billion to about 890 million gallons 
aday. Long overdue snows and rains, 
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GRAND COULEE DAM in Washington helps to preserve water supplies and prevent 
floods. This picture shows the spillway during flood season. 


to refill the reservoirs, were awaited 
eagerly. 

New York, however, is not alone 
with the water problem. Los Angeles 
had a drouth in 1948, and is now reach- 
ing out 250 miles to tap water sources 
in the lower Colorado river. Some in- 
dustrial and farming areas in north 
central Oregon and south central 
Washington, in Arizona and Texas, 
and in parts of the Midwest and the 
East, are having water troubles, too. 

One reason, as we have seen, is that 
the underground water has been used 
faster than it could be replaced by 
nature in many areas. Another reason 
is that sewage and industrial waste 
pollute many streams, and it is difficult 
to purify them. Also, floods in rural 
areas frequently carry away water 
supplies before they can soak into the 
ground for storage. The floods, too, 
dump dirt into streams and very often 
fill them—ending the streams’ useful- 
ness as a source of water. 

National, state and city governments 
are considering remedies to these prob- 
lems. Conservation programs are help- 
ing to prevent damaging floods. New 
York and Philadelphia areas are seek- 
ing better means to purify river water 
for use. New York and California 
are looking for an easy method for 
taking salt from ocean water, so that it 
may be used. 

Ending the water problem will take 
time, and cost millions of dollars. But, 
if our nation is to continue to grow, if 
irrigated land is to be kept in cultiva- 
tion, and if our cities are to remain as 
they are, a solution is necessary. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 
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